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CREATION OF MAN, 


“Let us now make,” Jehovah spake, 
“On nobler plan, the creature man ; 
With mind and reason like his God, 
To rule the creatures with his nod.” 

From dust this being came, 

And Adam was his name— 

A living soul he stood, 

And, like his Maker, good ; 
For into him God breathed the breath, 
That raised him from the form of death— 

To him all creatures came,— 

To each he gave a name. 

Genesis i. 26—28 ; ii. 7, 20. 
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NARRATIVE. 








AUNT PHEBE’S TEA PARTY .«-Cuap. II. 


It was a lovely afternoon when the children 
again assembled at Aunt Phebe’s. Little Josy 
behaved so well, he was admitted as a regular 
visitor, and the happy party were as usual full 
of life and spirits. After being kindly welcomed 
by Aunt Phebe, they ran into the garden—while 
the girls amused themselves in the baby-house ; 
the boys, making them promise not to follow, 
busied themselves ina distant part of the garden. 
They chose a grassy mound, where an oak tree 
opened its leaves, like a canopy, and the ivy 
twined around it and was gradually encircling 
the branches. ‘Old tree,” said Henry Willing, 
‘*] wish you could tell us some stories of the In- 
dians, who used to meet beneath your shade, and 
about the little papooses that hung in your 
branches!” ‘* What is that, Henry?” asked 
George, ‘‘ what is a papoose?” ‘It is,” replied 
Henry, ‘‘an Indian baby, Aunt Phebe showed 
me a picture of one, and said a long time ago 
the Indians lived here, and she thought it very 


| | large bunches of flowers. 


likely they had hung their babies in the old oak 
tree.” ‘* What cruel people,” said William, ‘to 
hang their own children; I am thankful I have 
such kind parents.” ‘ Oh!” said George, 
laughing, ‘it does not hurt them, for they are 
strapped on a board; for my part, I think they 
have a nice, airy bed; but come boys, let us get 
to work and see if we cannot have an arbor of 
our own.” They procured from the gardener, 
vacant flower-stands, and benches, and several 
The seats they arrang- 
ed in a semi-circle, elevating the middle one like 
a throne for Aunt Phebe. The shrubbery grew 
close round, and the little birds were singing as 
if they had a concert. They decorated the seats 


roses hung over the throne. The grass was 
strewn with pinks and roses, and looked like a 
beautiful carpet. The girls were almost wild 
with delight when they saw this sweet spot, and 
two of the boys went to the house to invite Aunt 
Phebe to jointhem. She kindly laid aside the 
book she was reading, and giving a hand to 
each, accompanied them to the arbor. There 
were not enough seats for all, but Fanny said, 
she was catisfied with the green velvet cushion. 
worked with flowers they were treading upun. 
Josy made them all move their feet, and looked 
very diligently to find this cushion; at last he 
said, there was none at all, and the children 
laughed merrily at his mistake. ‘1 think, 
boys,” said Aunt Phebe, ‘‘ we must drink tea in 
vourarbor!” ‘ Ohdo! do! Aunt Phebe,” they 
all exclaimed. ‘If you choose, she added, you 
can pick some raspberries.” This the children 
were delighted to do, and were soon supplied 
with baskets for the purpose. It is an old say- 
ing that ‘‘many hands make light work ;” that 
is, where a number of persons are working, if 
each does a little, much is accomplished—so the 
children found it, for when they emptied their 
baskets in a large one, they had gathered quite 
enough for tea. ‘They had played so long that 
they felt willing to sit quietly while the table was 
laid, when their attention was attracted by a 
conversation between two little girls under the 
garden hedge. ‘May I sit down and rest here 
in the shade, Mary! I am very tired,” said a lit- 
tle girl to her sister. ‘* Yes! Essy dear, and I 
will tell you the verse you have to learn for Sun- 
day School.” The children sat down, and Mary 
directed Essy to repeat the following verse after 
her till she knew it perfectly. ‘Be content 
with such things as ye have, for he hath said I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” When 
Essy had learned the verse she asked Mary to 
tell her what it meant—Mary replied, ‘‘ Your 
teacher will explain it to you, but I will tell you 
the best I can. It seems as if it was said, never 
mind how poor you are or how few things you 
have, the little while you will be on earth, for it 
will pass away; but if the Saviour is your friend, 
he will never leave you; he will comfort you in 
poverty, and he will never forsake you. That 
verse makes me think of dear mother, Essy; you 
know mother used to have friends when we were 
very little girls, and she was rich then, Essy ; 





‘has not, for though she is poor, she is so happy, 
because she says she has a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother; I heard her tell the min- 
ister so, and I know she meant the Saviour!” 
‘‘ Well! for my part,” said Essy, **I do wish I 
had some of the flowers in this garden, I would 
sell them and buy mother alittle sugar and tea.” 
‘‘ Hush! Essy,” replied Mary, ‘‘ you are covet- 
ing, you are breaking God’s Commandment, 
and you are not striving to be content with such 
things as you have; you forget how mother 
thanks God, when we have nothing but bread 
and water, and I am sure you never heard her 
wish for any thing.”” The children here rose to 
go, and Aunt Phebe stopping them at the gate, 


with roses, woodbine and ivy, and a crown of|learned where they lived, and promised to visit 


their mother very shortly. ‘Aunt Phebe,” 
whispered Fanny, blushing, ‘‘I have some flow- 
ers in my garden, I would like to give them to 
the little girl to sell; but I was going to bring 
them for you and my cousins to the next tea- 
party, and I had so set my mind upon it, that I 
can hardly give up the pleasure—though I know 
it would be selfish in me.” ‘ My dear child,” 
returned Aunt Phebe, “ our hearts are so averse 
to what is right, that we can of ourselvés think 
no good thought, much less do a good action— 
you must pray to God to enable you to be will- 
ing to deny yourself for others. It was very 
kind in you to design your flowers for us; but 
as they would really benefit this little girl, to 
give them to her is more your duty ; think of it 
yourself Fanny! and try to do it from principle 
rather than impulse.” ‘I do not quite under- 
stand you, Aunt Phebe,” said Fanny. “1 mean, 
my dear,” returned Aunt Phebe, “that you 
should seek to do, or give, because it is right, 
and because it is pleasing to God; this is what 
the Apostle means by “ doing all to the glory of 
God.”’ You are now so much interested for lit- 
tle Essy, that your feelings prompt you to relieve 
her as far as in your power; that is impulse ; 
now I would have you learn to do good from 
principle, and then, whether your feelings are 
interested or not, you will always be ready to 
give and to deny yourself.” Fanny promised 
to think about it, and by this time tea was ready. 
Emily asked Aunt Phebe to tell them a story of 
the Indians, and the old oak tree. She smiled, 
and said she intended telling them a story about 
it, but as it was rather long for Josy’s patience, 
she would defer it till he went home. After tea, 
Josy seated himself behind the circle, and was 
unusually silent, as if he had found some em- 
ployment, requiring all his thought. At length 
he walked up to Aunt Phebe with his little bare 
feet, and his shoes in his hand; putting his arm 
round her neck, he gently drew her ear to his 
lips and whispered, “ will you give my sues to 
Essy?” ‘And what will you do, Josy?” asked 
Aunt Phebe. ‘I’ve got old ones at home, and 
nurse will carry me.to get them.”” Aunt Phebe 
kissed him, and promised Essy should have a 
pair, if she wanted them, and all the children 
flocked round to kiss him, when nurse came with 
his hat and mittens; as our chapter is somewhat 
long, we will defer till another time the story of 
the old oak tree, and take our leave for the 





but now they have forsakenher. I am sure God 


present with little Josy.— Episcopal Recorder. 
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MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BLUEBERRY BASKET. 

Ella Grey was the child of poor, but honest 
parents, who lived in a cottage by the sea-side. 
Her father was a fisherman, who toiled very 
hard to support his wife and two small children, 
and sometimes failed to procure for them, the 
comforts of life. Little Ella knew this, and, 
though young, used to do all in her power to 
lighten the cares of her parents, and make their 
trials less. In the morning she would assist her 
mother in household affairs, or in taking care of 
little Willie, who was a baby and much beloved 
by Ella. Willie loved Ella too, because she was 
kind to him, and would soothe all his little trou- 
bles, and sing to him her sweetest songs. She 
would run to the beach and gather shells, and 
place them at his feet, or twine the pretty wild 
flowers in his hair. Sometimes Ella used to 
carry eggs to market to sell for her mother ; be- 
sides she could knit and sew, and do many oth- 
er useful things. In the beautiful month of May, 
one bright morning, after combing her hair, put- 
ting on her clean frock, and straw hat, Ella set 
out for the village market with a light step and 
merry heart. When she reached the top of the 
hill that overlooked the sea, and saw her father’s 
boat with its snowy sail fluttering in the breeze, 
she lifted her young heart to God in prayer, that 
her father might be protected while on the deep, 
and restored safe to the bosom of his family. 
Ella quickened her pace, and soon arrived at 
the village. As usual, she saw many pretty 
things to attract her notice, and tempt her to lin- 
ger by the way—but she knew that it would be 
wrong, for her mother charged her to return as 
soon as possible. She walked on, casting her 
eyes over the variety of toys, that were arranged 
tastefully in the windows as she passed. At last 
she saw a little willow basket, very neatly made, 
suspended by a silk cord, to one of the windows. 

«Oh! if I could only Nave that basket,” said 
Ella, ‘*I should be so glad. I wonder if mother 
cannot afford to buy it for me; let me see, June, 
July, just two months, and it will be blueberry 
time, and mother promised last year, if she could 
spare the money, she would buy me one. I will 
just step in and ask the price.” Ella went in, 
and the woman told her the basket was one shil- 
ling. Ella saw a rattle, too, that she thought 
would be pretty for the baby, but she knew she 
could not buy them, and she left the shop with a 
sigh. When she reached home, she ran to her 
mother and reminded her of her promise. 

“Ella, my child,” said her mother, “I feel 
sorry to disappoint you, but I fear you will have 
to carry your old basket again this summer, for 
we are very poor; but never mind, if you are a 
good girl, perhaps you will be able to earn one 
yourself by-and-by.” 

**Oh dear! I don’t like to carry that old bas- 
ket this summer. You know I made it myself, 
with long strips of bark sewed together, and fas- 
tened with twigs,” said Ella. 

‘tI know it, my love,” said Mrs. Grey, ‘but 
you must not murmur, God has seen fit to de- 
prive you of the means of getting one, and you 
must be content; besides, your blueberries will 
sell just as well from the old basket, as from a 
new one.” 

‘¢] know it, mother,” said Ella, *‘ and I won’t 
tease you any more, but the basket looked so 
pretty, and was so cheap—but here comes fa- 
ther,” and away she bounded to the beach to 
meet him and get the first kiss. 

That night she kneeled down by her little bed, 
as she had been taught, and prayed that God 
would make her humble, and take all pride from 
her heart, that she might be willing to carry her 
old basket, to gather blueberries, even if the chil- 
dren did laugh at her—and she laid her head 
upon her pillow and slept sweetly, trusting in her 
heavenly Father. 





Two months passed, and the berries were ripe 
—and you might have seen little Ella, wending 
her way to the blueberry mountain—her home- 
made basket on her arm, and her blue eyes 
sparkling with delight. After she had gathered 
her berries, she carried them to the village, and 
sold them to the ladies. Some of them were her 
old customers, and loved her very much for her 
gentleness and good behaviour. One day, as 
Ella was busy gathering berries, she thought she 
saw something shining in the grass. She picked 
it up, and found it was a gold chain, with a lock- 
et attached to it, in which was-a miniature. She 
took her basket and hastened home to show the 
locket to her mother. 

‘‘Oh, mother, only see what I have found! 
it’s gold, I know it is; just see! Isn’tit pretty! 
may I keep it for my own?” ;, 

**No, my love, it does not belong to you; it 
belongs to some lady who has visited the moun- 
tain, and you had better inquire fo-morrow when 
you go to the village; can you think of no one 
this miniature resembles.” 

‘*Let me think,” said Ella; ‘‘ yes, mother, I 
think it looks like Mrs. Woodfield’s husband, I 
will go to her house to-morrow and showit to her.” 

The next day, Ella went to Mrs. Woodfield’s, 
and was shown into the parlor. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Ella,” said Mrs. Woodfield, ‘“‘ what has 
brought you out so early; methinks those bright 
eyes look brighter than ever—some good news, 
I suppose.” Ella’showed Mrs. Woodfield the 
chain and locket, who instantly recognised it as 
one she had lost, the day before, among the 
bushes on the blueberry mountain. 

Ella was very glad she had found the owner, 
and was about returning ‘home, when Mrs. 
Woodfield called her back, and gave her a five 
shilling piece, and thanked her very kindly for 
her trouble. Ella was pleased with the money, 
for she never had so much before in all her life; 
and this was all hers, for her mother had given 


her leave to keep all that was given her. She 
went tmmediately to the shop and bought the 


willow basket, and the rattle for Willie, and yet 
she had three shillings left. ‘* What shall I buy 
with this?” said Ella. ‘Oh I know now; I 
heard father say if he was able he would buy him 
a little pocket Bible, and this will just buy it. I 
am so glad; for father can carry it in the boat 
with him.” 

Ella went home, feeling quite happy, having 
learned to trust the Lord. The next morning, 
Ella was seen tripping lightly along, while on 


her arm was swinging the new blueberry basket. 
Chelsea, Mass. M. A. P. 


— —————_ - 


THE RUNAWAY’S RETURN. 
Well! here am I, after my night’s walk, once 
more in the village where I was born. The sun 
is up now, and shining brightly. Things appear 
the same, and yet different. How isit? There 
was a big tree used to stand at that corner; and 
where is Carver’s cottage? 

Three days ago, I landed at Portsmouth. It 
was on my birth-day. For ten long years have 
I been sailing about on the sea, and wandering 
about on the land. How things come over me! 
Iam a.man now; but for all that I could sit 
down and cry like a child. 

It seems but as yesterday since I ran away 
from home. It was the worst day’s work that I 
ever did. I got wp in the morning at sun-rise, 
while my father and my mother were asleep. 
Many and many atime had I been unkind to my 
dear mother and undutiful to my father, and the 
day before he had*told me how wrong I was. 
He spoke kindly and in sorrow, but my pride 
would not bearit. I thought I would leave home. 

My father coughed as I crept along by his 
door, and I thought that I heard my mother 
speak to him; so I stood a moment with my lit- 
tle bundle in my hand holding my breath. He 
coughed again. I have seémed to hear that 





cough in every quarter of the world. 





When I had unlocked the door, my heart fail- 
ed me; for my sister had kissed me over night, 
and told me she had something to tell me in the 
morning. I knew what it was; she had, been 
knitting me a pair of garters to give me on my 
birth-day. I turned back, opened the door of 
her little room, and looked at her; but my tears 
fell on the bed clothes, and I was afraid it would 
wake her. Half blinded, I groped down stairs. 

Just as I had gently closed the door, the case- 
ment rattled above my head. I looked up, and 
there, was my mother. She spoke to me, and 
when I did not answer, she cried out aloud to 
me. That cry has rung in my ears ever since ; 
ay ! in my very dreams! 

As I hurried away, I felt, I suppose, as Cain 
felt when he had murdered his brother. My fa- 
ther, my mother and my sister had been kind to 
me; but I had been unkind to them, and in 
leaving them thus, I felt as if [ was murdering 
them all. 

Had I been a robber, I could not have felt 
more guilty. But what do I say that for? I 
was a robber! I was robbing them of their 
peace. I was stealing that from them that the 
whole world could not make up to them; yet on 
I went. 

The hills look as purple as they did when I 
used to climb them. The birds are singing 
among the high elmtrees by the church. I won- 
der whether they are the same birds! There’s 
a shivering comes over meas I get nearer home. 
Home! I feel that there is no home for me. 

Here is the corner of the hedge, and the old 
seat; but my father is not sitting there. ‘There 
is the patch of ground that my sister called her 
garden, but she is not walking in it. And yon- 
der is the bed-room window; my mother is not 
looking out of it now. That ery! that cry! 

I see how it is. They are none of them here, 
or things would not look as they do. Father 
would not let the weeds grow in this fashion, nor 
the fences fall down; and my mother and my 
sister never stuffed that hat through the broken 
pane. 

I will rap at the door, anyhow! 
stirs. Allis as silent as the grave. 
in at the window. It is an empty house, that is 
clear. Ten long years! How could I expect 
it to be otherwise! I can bear hard work, and 
hunger and thirst; but I cannot bear this! 

The rose bush is in blossom as it was when I 
ran away ; and the woodbine is as fresh as ever, 
running up to the window that my mother open- 
ed to call after me. I could call after her now, 
loud enough to be heard a mile, if [ thought she 
would hear me. 

It is of no use stopping here! I will cross the 
churchyard, and see if the clerk lives where he 
did; but he would not know me. My cheek 
was like the rose when I went away; but the 
sun has made it of another color. This isa new 
gate. How narrow the path is between the 
graves! it used to be wider, at least I thought 
so; no matter! Theold sun-dial I see is stand- 
ing there yet. 

The last time I was in that church, my father 
was with me; and the text was, ‘* My son, hear 
the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother.” Prov. i. 8. O whata curse 
do we bring upon us when we despise God’s 
holy word! 

My uncle lies under the yew tree there, and he 
had a gravestone. Here it is. It is written all 
over now, quite to the bottom: ‘ In memory of 
Humphrey Haycroft.” But what is the name 
under? ‘ Walter Haycroft!” My father! my 
father! and ‘“‘ Mary his wife.” O my mother! 
and are you both gone? God’s hand is heavy 
upon me! I feel it in my heart and soul! 

And there’s another name yet, and it is fresh- 
ly cut, ‘* Esther Haycroft, their daughter, aged 
24.” My father! my mother! and my sister! 
Why did not the sea swallow me up when [ was 
wrecked? I deserved it. What is the world to 


Nobody 
I will peep 
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me now? I feel, bitterly feel, the sin of diso- 
bedience; the words come home to me now: 
“The eye that mocketh at his father, and des- 
piseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the val- 
ley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it.” Prov. xxx. 17. 

But yet I recollect how my dear father and 
mother used to point us to the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world. ‘There 
is no refuge besides,”’ said my mother: ‘ Christ 
is able and willing to save.” I paid but little at- 
tention to these words once: O, may I never 
forget them now.— Youth’s Friend. 
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VISIT TO THE MUSEUM, 


The writer of the following letter is a little girl be- 
longing to one of the Sabbath Schools in this city. 
Some time in the month of March last her father treated 
her and her sisters and little brother with an afternoon’s 
visit to the musuem, and in order the better to preserve 
the memory of that event he desired her, on their return, 
to write an account of it in a letter to her grandmother, 
in the country, who had never seen such an exhibition. 

Dear GranpMOTHER,—On Wednesday last pa 
took us to the museum. It was the first time I 
ever was there, and I was much pleased to see 
so many curious and wonderful things. In one 
part of the room, on the first floor, were a great 
many stuffed birds of the most beautiful plumage 
I ever saw, the colors of which were so bright 
that I could almost imagine them alive. In an- 
other part were some wax figures, such as the 
sleeping beauty, Daniel Lambert, General Jack- 
son, the Cincinnati belle and beau, and a great 
many Indian figures, frightful to look at. Here 
also we saw some white mice from China, all 
alive. In another room, called the Panorama, 
we looked through some round glasses in the 
wall, and saw some splendid pictures of the 
principal cities and places in Europe. In anoth- 
er room was a plan of the city of Dublin, not a 
picture, but a real model, houses, churches, 
streets, river, bridges, gardens, and pleasure 
grounds, all arranged just as they are in the city 
itself. In another room was an elephant, a 
monstrous creature, and a turtle almost as big as 
a feather bed, and some big and ugly serpents. 
We also saw a mummy that came from Egypt, 
but whether it was Pharaoh’s daughter or grand- 
daughter the keeper did not tell us. In my his- 
tory it says some of these mummies are three 
thousand years old, and that there is, or rather 
was, for it is now in ruins, a great city called 
Thebes, which contains a great many places 
called catacombs, filled with these mummies, 
and various animals which were once objects of 
worship in Egypt, but are now embalmed and 
preserved. In one room we saw the skeleton of 
a person found in a cave in one of the western 
states ; but how long the body had been buried 
in the cave, and what was the name of the per- 
son, no one knew. Monkeys, you know, are 
very curious creatures, and there are some stuff- 
ed ones here put in all manner of attitudes and 
positions. One was dressed like a soldier, and 
looked funny enough; one’ was riding on a dog, 
and another stood before him with a pistol in his 
hand, and another with a book in his hand, as if 
he were reading. Monkeys, I believe, come 
from Africa and South America. They are very 
mischievous creatures, and though they are much 
admired by some on account of their tricks, they 
are persecuted by others on account of the de- 
predations they commit. I think 1 have read 
that there are monkies in China, and that in 
some parts of that great empire the inhabitants 
contrive to get the tea that grows on the moun- 
tains by throwing stones at the poor monkeys, 
which makes them angry, and they tear off the 
branches of the tea plant and throw them at the 
people, so that by this means they can get at the 
tea, which otherwise would be out of their reach. 





Perhaps you can tell which are the more mis- 
chievous, men or monkeys, for I am sure I 
cannot. . 

I think there is a great pleasure in going to a 
museum, where we can see Indians, lions, tigers, 
serpents, and monkeys, and all kinds of veno- 
mous creatures, without being in danger of being 
carried away or killed by them; and if ever you 
should come to New York, I shall be happy to 
accompany you to this or any similar place of 
entertaiment, where we can behold the wonder- 
ful works of God and man, and thus add to the 
little stock of knowledge which we already pos- 
sess. I am your affectionate grand-daughter, 

Philadelphia paper. | Emma. 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION AND CARE. 

Fanny’s mother desired her to put on her bon- 
net, if she would like to take a walk with her. 
She was going to see a woman who had a little 
baby. Fanny was very much pleased, for she 
was fond of seeing babies; and she put on her 
own bonnet, and then dressed her doll ready to 
take it with her. 

As they walked along, Fanny’s mother talked 
to her about the goodness of God in making 
every thing that is necessary to our existence to 
be pleasing instead of painful. He might have 
made our food as disagreeable to us as physic; 
but instead of that, every thing we eat is pleas- 
ant to our taste, and, if taken in moderation, 
make us feel refreshed and comfortable. When 
we are tired, how pleasant sleep is tous. La- 
bor, which is quite necessary, some people con- 
sider a great hardship, but that is because they 
have not learned the pleasure of it. Industrious 
people, who have worked hard all their lives, 
never think that idleness is more pleasant than 
labor, and they are, generally speaking, the 
healthiest and most cheerful persons we meet 
with. It was never intended that we should 
live in idleness. When God put Adam into the 
garden of Eden, he commanded him to dress it 
and to keep it; and we are sure God did not 
give him any commands that would not add to 
his happiness, if he followed them. 

By this time they had reached the house. 
The woman was very thankful to Fanny’s moth- 
er for coming to see her. She was nursing her 
baby, and seemed very happy with it; it did not 
appear to be any trouble, but rather a great 
pleasure to her, to nurse it, and attend to all its 
little wants. When they left the cottage, Fan- 
ny said, ‘‘ Mother, the woman is very fond of 
her baby.” 

Mother. Yes, my dear, most mothers are very 
fond of their babies; there are indeed some few 
who do not seem to care for their little ones; 
but this is quite unnatural. Evenif the cat does 
not attend to her kittens quite so much as you 
think she ought, you know you call her a cruel 
cat; but when a woman’ does not care for her 
poor little baby, she must be wicked and cruel 
indeed. But I was going to observe to you, 
Fanny, that this is another very striking in- 
stance of what I was speaking about. You know 
it is very necessary that a mother should take 
very great care of her tender baby, which could 
not take care of itself; if she were to neglect it, 
it must die; now this might have been a very 
great toil and hardship to her, but God has 
kindly implanted in her heart so much natural 
affection for her offspring, that she forgets all the 
trouble, in the pleasure she feels in adding to the 
comfort of the dear little babe. 

This led to a conversation on what Fanny’s 
mother had wished to speak to her about, and 
that was, the goodness of God in forming man a 
social creature, and capable of enjoying so much 
pleasure in the various relations of life. 

M. Only think, my dear child, what would 
become of a poor little baby, if it were left ex- 
posed when born, instead of being warmly cloth- 
ed and nicely fed; it wonld perish in a very few 
hours, for it cannot help itself. There is no 





animal so helpless as man in a state of infancy, 
nor any animal that so long requires a parent’s 
care. The cat takes care of her kittens for a 
few months, just while they are unable to help 
themselves, but then she cares no more about 
them—she leaves them to do as well as they can. 
She does not mind being separated from them ; 
and perhaps if, after a separation of a few 
months, she should meet them again, instead of 
recognising and being pleased to see them, she 
would only fly at them and fight with them ; she 
cannot look forward to any future pleasure in 
their society, nor has she to expect to live again 
in another world. How different it is with man- 
kind! How many inducements has a mother to 
take care of her child; but, after all I have told 
you, and all the minister said to you, I am sure 
you can tell me what it is that causes the differ- 
ence between men and brutes in this respect. 

F. Yes, mother, I can; it-is because we have 
souls, but the brutes have not; for the minister 
said that this was what made us feel affection 
towards one another. 

M. You are right, Fanny ; brutes form them- 
selves into societies, or parties, as the bee, the 
beaver, &c. but this is only to increase their 
strength. Here again our minds cause a differ- 
ence between us and brutes. When you nurse 
your doll, it isonly a plaything, to amuse you fora 
little time; you will soon grow too old to be 
amused by a doll, and then you will throw it 
aside, or perhaps give it to your sister. You do 
not look for any future pleasure from your doll; 
but when a mother is nursing her baby, she looks 
forward to the time when it shall reward her for 
all her care and trouble during its infancy, by 
comforting and assisting her when it grows up, 
in all her cares and difficulties; and nothing can 
be a greater delight and comfort to an affection- 
ate mother than to see her children growing up 
pious, and useful members of society. As a 
child grows older, its parent’s affection increases; 
and if it should be removed from home, its pa- 
rent’s anxious thoughts are constantly with it, 
and both mother and child are longing for the 
time of meeting. We have much pleasure, too, 
in meeting with our friends, and conversing with 
them, in performing any little kind office for them, 
and particularly in nursing them in sickness. 








RELIGION. 











THE HARVEST. 

At this season of the year, my young readers 
have looked abroad over the fields and seen them 
covered with fruits and grain waving in all their 


‘richness and beauty. They see the husbandman 


going forth rejoicing to gather in the fruits of 
the earth, and to thrust in the sickle and reap 
down the golden harvest of ripe wheat. The 
cart is pressed with its burden of sheaves, and 
the obedient beasts proudly bear to the barns 
and store-houses, these treasures, that man and 
beast may live and be supplied with food. The 
husbandman prepared his grounds, and sowed 
the seed. He has looked for the descent of the 
gentle showers of rain, and smiled to see the 
sun send forth its mild and life-giving power, 
causing that seed to spring up and bear ten, six- 
ty, and a hundred fold. He has waited patient- 
ly to see the fruits of his labor, and the sight of 
his eyes now gladdens his heart. 

But have you, his children, thought of Him, 
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who has spread before you this delightful view, 
and covered the earth with this great abundance 
of food? As you have gazed upon the sheaf of 
wheat, have you acknowledged that it is the gift 
of your Heavenly Father, and thanked him for 
his bounty?’ Have you felt that he who takes 
care of the ravens, which gather not into barns, 
has much more plentifully supplied you? Had 
he who sits above the clouds, and holds the sun 
in its place, and scatters its cheering rays, for- 
gotten you and left you to provide for yourselves, 
how sad would your condition be! How deso- 
late would your fields and homes be to-day! In 
vain might you look to your fathers and cry for 
bread. In vain you might call upon the earth to 
send forth the green blade and the full corn in 
its season. Famine and death would stare you 
in the face. Think, then, how dependent you 
are upon the great God. Remember his good- 
ness as he fills your barns with plenty, and your 
houses with good things. Never for a day for- 
get that Being, or the prayer which contains 
these words: ‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
The light you enjoy, the air you breathe, the 
water you drink, the food you eat, and whatever 
you see, wherever you are, all should remind 
you of Him who mercifully provides for you. 
When you think how constant his care is, how 
unceasing his blessings, will it not lead you to 
repentance, to forsake all sin, and to devote your 
life to his service? Can you continue to sin 
against a Being who is doing you so much good? 
lam only speaking of temporal blessings now. 
But look at these, count them if you can, tell 
their number over, then estimate their value. 
No, you cannot. You have not the figures, nor 
room to write them. Well, then, improve them 
—abuse none, and remember where much ‘is 
given much is required, and for all, God will 
call you to an account.—S. S. Treasury. 








EDITORIAL. 








WORK WHEN YOU WoRK. 

Margaret Stanley was sitting at a table very busily 
occupied in drawing. Her sister Fanny, a little girl 
eight years old stood near, leaning her elbows on the ta- 
ble, and watching her sister’s operations. 

“ My dear Fanny, do get your lesson ;” said Margaret 
for the twentieth time that morning. 

“Well, let me just see you finish that man’s arm 
first”—replied Fanny. 

“ There, it is finished now, Fanny, so go and study, 
do.” 

Fanny lounged back to the place where her book was 
open at the other end of the table, and resuming her 
former position, made some indolent attempts at study- 
ing. Presently, however, she was at her sister’s side. 

“Why, how long it takes you to finish that man, don’t 
it?” gaid she. “TI think you have been longer in doing 
that bit of a man and his cane, than you were the 
whole of that great tree.” 

“ Oh Fanny—I wish [ could persuade you to get your 
lesson. When that is over you will enjoy looking at me 
a great deal more.” 

“Oh dear! that hateful lesson! I wish there was no 
such thing as a geography in the world”—and Fanny 
again lounged back to her place. 

Presently the baby stirred in the cradle, and she ran 
to look at him, 

“There, the baby has waked up,” said she ; “and he 
ig beginning to cry ; shall I take him up ?” 

“ No,” replied her sister ; “I will take him, I want you 
to study.” 

After a few minutes more spent in listlessly hanging 
over her book, Fanny was playing to the baby, as he lay 
in Margaret’s lap trying to make him crow and laugh. 

“Fanny,” said her sister after this had gone on for 
some time; “had you not better take your book up 
stairs and study! You will not have so many tempta- 
tions there.” 








“Oh no—I don’t want to go off there alone—I shall 


have my lesson ready by the time father comes home to 
dinner.” 


“ Even if you should, which is quite doubtful I think, 
yet father would not like to know that you had spent 
the whole morning about it. You know how much he 
has said to you about mixing work and play together.” 

Fanny with another Oh dear! resumed her book 
again, but she was presently occupied in pricking all the 
o’s in the page with a pin. While she was thus engag- 
ed, her mother who had been out on some visits re urn- 
ed; and it was of course impossible to study while her 
mother and sister were talking. 

. Soon her father came home to dinner, bringing with 
him a new basket with a cover. 

“Oh father! what is that ?” said she. 

*“ We shall see after the lesson is said,” replied he, 
smiling. ; 

Fanny was in sometrepidation. She hoped she should 
get along, however, and brought her book slowly to her 
father, studying from it all the way. 

Having asked her four questions out of which she 
missed three, her father stopped. “What does this 
mean, Fanny ?” she burst into tears. “It is so hard, fa- 
ther—I have been studying almost all the morning.” 

“Hard! why my dear, it is the simplest and easiest 
thing in the world. [I see how it is—you have been 
playing all the morning, with your book open and called 
that studying. Is it not so?” 

Fanny sobbed and did not reply. 

“Ts it not so, Margaret >” 

“ Yes, sir, I believe it is,” said Margaret, unwillingly’ 

“Well, Fanny, if you take your study time for play, 
you must take your play-time for study, that is all. I 
bought that basket for you, and intended to let you go 
into the meadow and pick strawberries this afternoon; 
but it seems it cannot be; take your book up stairs and 
learn your lesson. When it it learned, you can have 
some dinner.” 

Fanny spent the first half hour of her loneliness in 
crying. But at length reflecting that this would do no 
good, and having a gleam of hope that her father would 
let her go strawberrying after all, if she learned her les- 
son first ; she sat about it, and could soon repeat it per- 
fectly. After she had recited it, and had eaten her din- 
ner, she ventured with some hesitation to ask her father 
if she could go into the meadow. 

“No,” he replied. “And I see, by your asking the 
question, that you do not view this matter in a proper 
light. Come to me and let us have some talk about it.” 

Fanny repressed her tears as well as she could, and 
took the offered place on her father’s knee. 

“ Now I suppose,” said he, “you do not think that you 
have been committing any sin against God.” 

“ No sir.” 

“You have, however. The mere fact of your having 
a lesson ready in proper time would be of itself a small 
affair. It is the habits contracted by your mode of act- 
ing, that make it a serious detriment to you. If you 
should keep on in this way, you would become absolute- 
ly incapable of fixing your mind upon any subject, or of 
doing any thing at all disagreeable to you. You would 
have formed habits of idleness, listlessness, loitering, and 
self indulgence, instead of diligence, perseverance and 
resolution. But perhaps you do not see how these habits 
would be sinful, as well as injurious to yourself. Sup- 
pose a man should engage to work for another at so 
much a day, and then should cut off two of his fingers, 


so that he could not work near so fast—would not this 
be wrong!” 


“Yes, father.” 

“ Well, now you are God’s property. He made you 
for his glory, and it is your business to train yourself in 
such a way as to be able to do the most work for him. 
If you pervert and abuse the faculties he has given yon, 


it is like the man’s cutting off some of his fingers.’ Do 
you see this >” 


“ Yes, father.” 





“There is another view too, in which your conduct 


this morning was a sin against God. Suppose I should 
give you a dollar and tell you to make a good use of it, 
would you have a right to go and throw it into the 
river 2” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Well, God has given to you and to all of us, some- 
thing more valuable than money,—time, and he requires 
us to make a good use of it. To waste it,as you did 
this morning, is as bad as to throw money into the river. 
Do you think you shall remember this 2” 

“Yes, father, I guess so.” 

And as Fanny’s education had always been conducted 
on the principles of the Bible, and her conscience de- 
veloped and strengthened by its rules, she felt the force 
of this appeal to it in a far higher degree than an ordi- 
nary child would have done. L. 

————— 
Filial Duty. 

Among the American Indians, one of the first lessons 
they inculcate on their children, is duty to their parents 
and respect for old age; and there is not among the 
most civilized nations any people who more strictly ob- 
serve the duty of filial obedience. -A father needs only 
to say, in the presence of his children, “I want such a 
thing done: T want one of my children to go upon such 
an errand; let me see who is the goon child that will 
do it.” This word good operates as it were by magic, 
and the children Immediately vie with each other to 
comply with the wishes of their parent. Ifa father sees 
an old decrepid man or woman pass by, led along by a 
child, he will draw the attention of his own children to 
the object by saying, “ What a good child that must be, 
which pays such attention to the aged! That child 
looks forward to the time when it will likewise be old!” 
Or he will say, “May the Great Spirit, who looks upon 
him, grant this good child a long life !” 


—_@~——_ 
He who hath no instructor in the paths of virtue, will 
never want a master to lead him into vice. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SCHOOL-BOY. 

I saw a little boy in school ; 
And many boys were there ; 

And some whose features, on the whole, 
Betoken’d promise fair. 

But one there was, now in my view, 
Whose form did please me quite— 

His motions quick, and easy too, 
His eye was sharp, and bright. 

So great a soul, there seem’d to be, 
And intellect and mind, 

And enterprise and energy, 
As seldom you can find. 

Methought that boy when he grew up, 
And came to be a man, 

Would all his fellows far outstrip, 
And lead them in the van. 

But soon—an idle lad—I found 
He did not love his book ; 

About the school-room, gazing round, 
He all the time did look. 


And, think you, when a man he was, 
A great man he became— 
Of power, or influence, such as draws 
A lustre round his name ? 
Oh no! when young he would not learn, 
And now he nothing knows— 
Reproach he meets at every turn, 
Ignobly there he goes! — 
My boys! if you would then be wise, 
When you to manhood grow— 
If you to stations high would rise, 
ake care you much do know. 
Improve the hours you now enjoy, 
To study, read, and spell ; 
Each moment, as it flits, employ, 
And learn your lessons well. 
——o———. 
GOOD NIGHT LITTLE STAR. 
Good night little star; 
I will go to my bed, 
And leave you to burn, 
While I lay down my head 
On my pillow, to sleep 
Till the morning light; 





Then you will be fading, 
And I shall be bright. 


Fresu Firowers. 
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